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real patriot, Lord ". It is very probable, so the editor thinks, 

that the reference here is to Lord Dartmouth. Lord Dartmouth was 
one of the leaders of the Evangelical revival movement within the 
Church of England and this accounts largely for Wesley's regard for 
him (pp. 179-180). He probably was the chief medium of communica- 
tion between Wesley and the prime minister and possibly with the king 
himself. For King George had shown kindness toward the Methodists 
(p. 10, note), and the cleanness of his private life and of the court, con- 
trasting so greatly with that of the two previous reigns, would naturally 
make a strong appeal to Wesley. 

We find Wesley, during these years, frequently preaching from the 
text, "Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's", especially in 
those districts where there was much dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment, which was particularly the condition in the west of England, 
about Bristol (pp. 78, 91, 181), in Wales, and in Ireland. In his itinerary 
through Wales in 1779 he finds the people in consternation, due to a 
report that the French were planning an invasion of Wales, and to allay 
the excitement he preaches at Carmarthen from the text, " Say ye unto 
the righteous, it shall be well with thee". In February, 1777, Wesley 
wrote another pamphlet addressed to the inhabitants of England, in 
which he argues that the American war is largely the result of disloyalty 
in England. And the day before the yearly conference meets, in August, 
1777, he desires as many as possible to join together in fasting and 
prayer, " that God would restore the spirit of love and of a sound mind 
to the poor deluded rebels in America" (p. 167). On April 14, 1777, he 
preaches at Liverpool, " where many large ships are now laid up in the 
docks, which had been employed for many years in buying or stealing 
poor Africans, and selling them in America for slaves. . . . Since the 
American war broke out, there is no demand for human cattle " (p. 143). 

This and much more does the Journal contain, and with the com- 
pletion of the next two volumes, the last of which will contain reprints 
of these interesting documents referred to above, and with the new 
edition of the Wesley letters, which the editor promises, the student will 
be in possession of all the material for a complete study of the relation 
of John Wesley to the American Revolution. 

William W. Sweet. 

The Life of Barnave. By E. D. Bradby. In two volumes. 

(London and Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1915. Pp. 

3895410.) 

Barnave, though one of the most important figures in the early his- 
tory of the French Revolution, has been neglected by English and Amer- 
ican students. Until the appearance of Mr. Bradby's book no biograph- 
ical study of his life, of any consequence, has existed in English. The 
explanation is perhaps to be found in Barnave's own words. " Liberty ", 
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he declared, " is won by enthusiasm, but on the other hand, it is kept by 
resisting enthusiasm ". His fight for liberty was not as dramatic as that 
of some of his contemporaries and moreover he was chiefly concerned 
in the latter part of the programme — resisting enthusiasm — a part never 
popular. His opposition to the extension of equality to all classes in the 
colonies, and to the establishment of a republic, naturally aroused en- 
mity against him both from the extremists and the republicans, while 
for his advocacy of liberty he was attacked by the royalists. The sig- 
nificant though undramatic part which he played in the constructive work 
of the Constituent Assembly is, however, more than sufficient to warrant 
an extended study of his life. 

Mr. Bradby finds a special reason for such a study in the curiosity 
provoked by the apparent contradictions of Barnave's personality. 

His kindness to the royal family when he and Petion escorted them 
back to Paris cannot fail to leave an impression that he had a heart large 
enough to be touched by misfortune, that he was a true gentleman who 
knew how to behave in trying circumstances. This impression persists 
and colors all the unfavorable ones which we subsequently form. 

There is ground for such unfavorable impression in the opinion ex- 
pressed by his adversaries. He was in their view " excessively vain, 
inordinately ambitious, uneasily jealous of Mirabeau, acid and spiteful", 
an inveterate duellist, a cold rhetorician and finally a turncoat, when 
after the flight to Varennes, " won over " by the smiles of the queen, he 
devoted himself to trying to prop up the monarchy and to save the royal 
family. 

Allured by these contradictions, Mr. Bradby proceeds to examine the 
evidence. His conclusion is decidedly favorable to Barnave. He pre- 
sents him as a young man of lofty ideals and at the same time of sound 
practical sense, an opponent of privilege and oppression, a clear and 
logical debater well able to refute Mirabeau, generous to his enemies and 
loving and loved by a large circle of friends, and finally an advocate of 
constitutional monarchy, not because of chivalrous and sentimental de- 
votion to a woman, but because of firm belief in a cause. 

A notable part of the book is Mr. Bradby's examination of Barnave's 
alleged relations to the court, especially to the queen, as a political 
adviser. While his argument is not convincing beyond all reasonable 
doubt, he proves that much of the testimony, particularly that of Madame 
Campan, is untrustworthy, and that at least there was nothing politically 
discreditable in his dealings with the queen. While opinions may differ 
as to Barnave's life, there can be no difference of opinion as to the 
nobility of his conduct as he faced death. He refused to avail himself 
of the prison door left suggestively open, " because he held it better to 
die under a cloud than to live as a witness against France and the Revo- 
lution in the eyes of Europe hostile to both ". 

The book is of value not only as a picture of Barnave but as a vivid 
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account of the Constituent Assembly. The background is as interesting 
as the main figure; there is so much of it, however, that at times Bar- 
nave himself is almost lost from sight. The work might perhaps be 
more properly called " The Life and Times of Barnave ". 

Eloise Ellery. 

A Historical Geography of the British Dominions. By Sir Charles 
Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Volume IV. South Africa, part 
II., History to the Union of South Africa. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 1915. Pp. viii, 533.) 

The first volume on South Africa in this series included the descrip- 
tive geography and the history of this region to about 1895. Th*e 
author in this second volume, which is exclusively historical, surveys in 
much greater detail the fifteen years ending in 1910. In the appendixes 
are several familiar and important documents; several excellent large 
maps are given, though the sketch maps in the text are disappointing; 
and the bibliography is confessedly brief and elementary. But the ref- 
erences, particularly to official documents, are frequent and precise and 
the index excellent. 

The author has chosen to take the period of the war, and particularly 
the military operations, as his central theme. Of the 487 pages of text, 
300 pages are devoted to the years 1899-1902. The result is that we do 
not find even in the three long chapters on this subject a satisfactory 
balance as to the operations in the field and the equally difficult matter 
of the political history of the conflict. Nearly every stage of the war 
is treated with a mass of detail which would be justified only if Sir 
Charles Lucas were primarily a trained writer of military history, and 
if on his frequent maps he had supplied occasional contour lines or 
marked the position of troops. As it is the result is most confusing. 
The book is equally unsatisfactory both to the reader who is concerned 
chiefly with the larger strategy of war and to the closer military student. 
On the other hand, the candor of the author's criticisms and his readi- 
ness to quote from hostile or foreign commentators make these chapters 
a temperate and at times almost na'ive declaration of British military 
bravery, incompetence, and persistence. 

Of the remaining pages, the best are those devoted to the period im- 
mediately before the war, though the last chapter is an admirable, brief 
summary of the two volumes. It is therefore a matter of regret that the 
union of South Africa — the climax and crown of a tumultuous century — 
should receive less than a dozen rather perfunctory pages. Further- 
more, though the central problem in South African history — the contact 
of white and colored peoples, involving also the labor question — is fre- 
quently mentioned, the reader will look in vain for adequate appreciation 
and treatment of this thorny subject. In brief, in these respects this 
volume is not up to the standard set by its predecessors in this series. 



